


ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


MARCH, 18483. 


CLAIMS OF PEACE ON LITERARY MEN,—No. I. 


Man is a mystery: Though the offspring of God, and heir to immortality, 
his moral character is in ruins; and his course for nearly six thousand years 
has been an unbroken trail of pollution, blood and tears. His guilt has been 
the source of all his woes; and from this prolific fountain have streams of 
bitterness flowed, now in rills, and now in torrents, over the whole earth 
from age toage. A moral plague has been cankering the vitals of our 
race, and covering the globe with hospitals and tombs. ‘The earth has been 
moistened with tears, and drenched in blood; scarce a breeze has passed 
over it without bearing on its wings the sigh of anguish, the shriek of 
agony, or the groan of despair. Depravity has stereotyped the miseries of 
mankind in a variety of wicked and baleful customs prevailing ever since 
the days of Cain in every clime; and vain will be the hope of elevating 
our race to millennial excellence and blessedness, till we recast entirely 
these time-hallowed moulds of individual, social and national character. 

This work of reform was commenced long ago by the best hands the 
world could furnish. ‘The Great Missionary from heaven, the Prince of 
reformers, began it in his sermon on the mount; his first disciples, catching 
his spirit, and weaving his principles into their own character, continued it 
both by precept and example; nor did it decline till Christianity itself 
degenerated, and ascending in the person of Constantine the throne of the 
Cesars, lost beneath the folds of imperial purple the simplicity, purity and 
zeal of her primitive days. A long night of lethargy and gloom, centuries 
of deepest declension, then rolled over Christendom; and the dawn of a 
new era found even the real church of Christ, the captive remnant in 
Babylon, too much entangled in the war-system to be extricated at once, 
and too much under the influence of worldly maxims and fears to trust, 
without shield or sword, in God alone for protection and triumph. One of 
her noblest leaders in the Reformation* died on the field of battle inspiriting 
his followers to deeds of blood. She threw away that sword of the Spirit 
with which she had gained a foothold in the outworks, if not in the very 
citadel of her foes; and, seizing the weapons of death, she wasted a larger 
amount of blood and treasure than would have sufficed to evangelize all 
nations. 

A solitary man, in himself a host, rebuked this suicidal policy, and nobly 
stemmed the war-torrent of the times. Erasmus, the day-star of the 
Reformation, the literary Mentor of his age, pealed his loudest note of 
remonstrance, and wrote, with an eloquence far beyond the times, in behalf 
of peace as the long-lost Pleiad in the constellation of Christian graces ; but 
the followers of the Prince of Peace were too fiercely engaged in defending 
their faith by the sword, to heed the voice of a retired scholar Sebo 
their inconsistencies, and urging their return to the meek and peacefu 
virtues of the gospel. This bold and powerful advocate of peace went to 
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his rest, and over his grave war, still unchecked, rolled its waves of blood ; 
but, after a few more centuries had been spent in mutual butchery, and the 
great volcano of war, kindled by the fury-hands of revolutionary France, 
poured its torrents of wrath and terror over a whole continent, humanity, 
wounded in every limb, and bleeding at every pore, turned at length an 
ear of respect, anxiety and hope to the peaceful principles of the gospel as 
the only power that could stay such streams of death. Scarcely had the 
thunders of Waterloo ceased, and the remorseless blood-leech of Europe 
been sent for life to his solitary isle in the ocean, when the friends of God 
and man, moved by a simultaneous impulse in each hemisphere, began, 
without any knowledge of each other’s operations, a system of measures to 
change the war-sentiments of Christendom, and hasten the permanent reign 
of peace over the whole earth, England and our own country were the 
leaders in this enterprise ; but they soon flashed some gleams of light into 
the four quarters of the globe, and called forth from other parts of 
Christendom such a degree of sympathy and aid as promises the ultimate 
co-operation of al] Christians in this cause of God and a bleeding race. 

Such a cause surely deserves universal support from every Christian 
community ; but I shall not stop here to explain its elementary principles, 
or to urge its general claims. I will not now expatiate upon any of its 
ordinary topics. I will not dwell on the character or the consequences of 
war. I will not attempt to show you its contrariety to nature, reason and 
revelation. I will not inquire whether any species of war is compatible 
with a religion of universal peace and love. I will not tell how it wastes 
property and life by wholesale; how it breaks up families, and lays villages 
in ruins; how it plunders cities, desolates provinces, and _ rolls its waves of 
blood and devastation over empires; what sufferings it heaps upon the 
field of battle, scatters along the march, and crowds into the camp, the 
siege and the hospital; how it preys, like a shoal of countless vampyres, 
on the character and happiness of individuals, communities and nations; 
how it checks the progress of knowledge and freedom, of virtue, religion and 
general improvement; how it debases the intellect, blunts the conscience, 
and brutalizes the heart; how it fosters ignorance, and feeds intemperance, 
and panders for the basest passions, and makes the resting-place of 
soldiers and seamen an emblem of Sodom itself; how it multiplies almost 
every species of vice and crime imaginable, and taints the moral atmosphere 
of the whole world; how it neutralizes the power of the gospel in 
Christendom, and retards its spread and triumph over the earth; how fast 
it ripens mankind for perdition, and sweeps them into the bottomless pit by 
thousands and millions. 

Here are topics of vast importance, of ceep and agonizing interest; but 
I pass from them all, to dwell merely on those which I deem somewhat 
aged to literary men. The subject has a great variety of such aspects; 

ut I shall now present only enough to put you upon trains of inquiry and 
reflection more satisfactory to yourselves. 

I see not how any inquisitive or generous mind can quietly rest in 
ignorance of a subject so vast, so interesting in itself, and so closely linked 
with the welfare of mankind. Indifference argues a sad defect both of the 
understanding and the heart; for you can find no theme involving more 
points of importance in politics, morality or religion. It spreads itself over 
the entire surface of human nature, and presents some of its most startling 
developments. It touches the mainsprings of human action. It forms the 
web and woof of all history. It pervades and leavens the literature of 
every age. It enters into the theory and practice of all governments. It 
must shape, more or less, every system of ethics, and political economy. 
It will go far towards deciding a multitude of questions in civil and criminal 
jurisprudence, ‘There is no end to the points which it starts for discussion. 
It embraces an infinity of facts important as the weal or woe of our whole 
race, and involves principles which lie at the very foundation of society, 
morals and religion. It affects the condition, character and interests of all 
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mankind in time, and through eternity. No nation, no community, not a 
solitary individual on earth, but is concerned in this subject. I can hardly 
conceive of any topic more important in its nature, more extensive in its 
connections and bearings, or more vital to the welfare of individuals and 
nations. 

Here is a vast field which few have ever attempted to explore. The 
pure, exalted principles of peace, disclosed in the gospel as applicable alike 
to the intercourse of individuals and communities, have never been fully 
applied to nations; and such an application is regarded by not a few 
professed followers of the Prince of Peace as preposterous and impracticable. 
Still something has been done to pave the way for such a result. Grotius, 
in his great work on the Rights of Peace and War, \ed the van of this 
inquiry, and collected from his ample stores of learning no small part of the 
materials requisite for such a system of international law as shall one day 
regulate the intercourse of all civilized nations without the sword. Still 
many points of this code remain untouched, and some of its fundamental 
principles are neither rightly applied, nor properly understood. Here is a 
department of jurisprudence the most profound, extensive and important 
that philosophy ever investigated; and I have often wondered that men of 
science and letters have given it so small a share of their attention. 

A subject of such importance and interest, I cannot refrain from 
commending particularly to the rising generation of scholars. It would 
richly repay all the labor you may bestow upon it. It will bear a favorable 
comparison with any of those to which you give, or ought to give, the full 
vigor of your minds. You can find none more important or more interesting 
in history, mathematics or philosophy, in astronomy or chemistry, in any of 
the arts or sciences, in any branch of a common or a liberal education. I 
doubt whether any of these departments receive more attention than they 
deserve ; but, if you spend year after year in learning languages spoken by 
no nation now on the globe, in tracing the mazy movements of the planetary 
system, in mastering the dry abstractions of mathematics, in conning the 
artificial rules of rhetoric, in threading the interminable labyrinths of 
metaphysical science, in analyzing the air we breathe, or classifying rocks 
and stones, pebbles and shells, birds and fishes, reptiles and insects, can 
you, after all, overlook such a subject as the world’s entire and perpetual 
pacification ? 

Your capacity for the investigation of this subject, gives it peculiar 
claims upon you. More than ordinary cultivation is requisite for such a 
purpose. It is easy to interest common minds in the details of war; but 
the cause of peace has aspects, relations and bearings which a superficial, 
or undisciplined intellect could not fully understand. To master such a 
subject, calls for an extent of knowledge, a reach of thought, and habits of 
curiosity and reflection, possessed only by cultivated minds. Scholars must 
take hold of peace in earnest, and press its claims on the community, before 
the million will wake to its importance. Erasmous. 





J. Q. ADAMS ON THE DESPOTIC TENDENCIES OF WAR. 


I said that, as far as I could understand the resolutions proposed by the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Giddings), there were some of them for which I 
was ready to vote, and some which I must vote against; and I will now 
tell this House, my constituents, and the world of mankind, that the 
resolution against which I would have voted, was that in which he declares 
that what are called the slave States have the exclusive right of consultation 
on the subject of slavery. For that resolution I never would vote, because 
I believe that it is not just, and does not contain constitutional doctrine. 
I believe that so long as slave States are able to sustain their institutions 
without going abroad or calling upon other parts of the Union to aid them, 
or act on the subject, so long I will consent never to interfere. I have 
sald this, and I repeat it; but if they come to the free States and say to 
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them—You must help us to keep down our slaves, you must aid us in an 
insurrection and a civil war, then I say, that with that call comes a full and 
plenary power to this House and to the Senate over the whole subject. It 
1g a war power, I say it is a war power; and when your country is actually 
in war, whether it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to carry on that war, and must carry it on according to the laws 
of war; and by the laws of war an invaded country has all its laws and 
municipal institutions swept by the board, and martial law takes the place 
of them. 

This power in Congress has, perhaps, never been called into exercise 
under the present Constitution of the United States. But when the laws 
of war are in force, what, 1 ask, is one of those laws? It is this; that 
when a country is invaded, and two hostile armies are set in hostile array, 
the commanders of both armies have power to emancipate all the slaves in 
the invaded territory. Nor is this a mere theoretical statement. The 
history of South America shows that the doctrine has been carried into 
practical execution within the last thirty years. Slavery was abolished in 
Colombia, first, by the Spanish General Murillo, and, secondly, by the 
American General Bolivar. It was abolished by virtue of a military 
command given at the head of the hostile army, and its abolition continues 
to be law to this day. It was abolished by the laws of war, and not by 
municipal enactments; the power was exercised by military commanders, 
under instructions, of course, from their respective Governments. 

And here I recur again to the example of General Jackson. What are 
you now about in Congress? You are about passing a grant to refund to 
General Jackson the amount of a certain fine imposed upon him by a 
Judge under the laws of the State of Louisiana, You are going to refund 
him the money with interest; and this you are going to do because the 
imposition of this fine was unjust. And why was it unjust? Because 
General Jackson was acting under the laws of war, and because the 
moment you place a military commander in a district which is the theatre 
of war, the laws of war apply to that district. I have a correspondence 
between General Jackson and the Governor of Georgia during the Seminole 
campaign, in which General] Jackson, addressing Governor Rabun, asserted 
the principle that he, as Governor of a State within his (General Jackson’s) 
military division, had no right to give a military order while he (General 
Jackson) was in the field. The then Governor of Georgia (and I do not 
know but what it killed the poor man, for he died soon after) did contest 
the power of General Jackson. He said all he could do for State rights ; 
but Andrew Jackson had given an order, and that order was carried into 
effect, while the order of the Governor was suppressed. 





A NAVAL CHAPLAIN. 


In the year 1830, when the U. S. Ship Vincennes was at anchor in the 
harbor of Pensacola, a fight took place on shore between some American 
seamen and the Spaniards, during which a number of the former were 
fatally wounded. Arrests were made; but the judges, jurors, and counsel 
were all Spanish, and the assassins were acquitted in the very face of the 
proof. The Chaplain of the Vincennes was assistant counsel] for the 
seamen in the case; and in making a report to the government, he remarked 
with severity on the administration of justice in Pensacola. ‘The article was 
published at Washington; and while the ship still remained in port it 
reached Pensacola, and produced great excitement. The author was at 
once discovered, and threats of chastisement, if not assassination, were 
thrown out, if he came on shore. He was accustomed, one part of every 
Sabbath, to preach in the chapel at Pensacola, and part of the day on 
ship-board. 

Sabbath morning came, with the threats hanging over his head from 
some of the most prominent, as well as savage, of the Spaniards in 
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Pensacola. Even the Mayor had armed himself, announcing his 
determination to assassinate the Chaplain. Hearing of these threats, on 
the morning of the Sabbath day, not to be driven from his duty, he placed his 
loaded piste! in his girdle and went on shore. They were expecting him; 
and many fierce glances and savage looks were exchanged as he passed 
from the dock to the chapel]. He entered the crowded church, ascended 
the pulpit, and deliberately placed his pistol on the desk beside his Bible. 
Prayers were said, the sermon preached, and the audience dismissed 
without any disturbance, except the fierce looks which flashed from eyes 
full of deep and implacable hatred. 

The Chaplain returned to the dock through the streets, with no protection 
but his own moral and physical powers, and reached his ship in safety. 
He subsequently learned that not less than two individuals had been posted 
in secreted places with muskets to assassinate him, but which they were 
prevented from doing by his following another route. In a few days this 
same Chaplain became quite a hero at Pensacola, in consequence of his 
firmness under such uncomfortable circumstances. He subsequently was 
repeatedly onshore undisturbed. It may not be improper here to state, that 
the Chaplain above alluded to is now the editor of a secular newspaper 
in Philadelphia. 

The above tale we found copied from paper to paper as something highly 
commendable; and we transfer it to our pages, for the sake of such 


suggestions as the following: 


1, From the facts in this case, we may easily infer the general tone of 
feeling through the community. A preacher of the gospel of peace, like a 
man of blood whose very profession is the butchery of mankind, enters the 
pulpit with the weapons of death in his hand, and deliberately lays them 
“beside his Bible,” with an avowal as distinct as actions could make, of his 
purpose to shoot down any one that should dare to assail him. The tale is 
repeated through Christendom as a noble, admirable deed! And not even 
a religious paper, or not one in ten, spontaneously brands it as reprehensible, 
or of doubtful propriety! Such is the prevalent Christianity of the day. 
Some cheering exceptions there are; but this we take to bea fair specimen 
of professed Christians as a body through the world. 


2. Such conduct affects neither the standing nor the reputation of a 
Christian minister at the present day. It rather exalts him in popular 
esteem; and this very man is, if we mistake not, welcomed to our best 
pulpits as a good, evangelical preacher. 

3. We may safely guess what sort of Christianity is taught by chaplains 
in the army and navy—a religion of pride, of bravery and blood; the 
religion of a baptized pagan, of a civilized savage. Doubtless some part 
of the gospel is inculcated ; but in the religion of an army as a whole, we 
have little, ifany confidence. Our views on this point we could easily 
confirm by facts. 

4, The whole business of chaplaincies in war, or war-establishments, we 
regard as a species of solemn, hypocritical mockery. Almost as well 
might we send a chaplain to a brothel, a gaming-house, or one of the 
London gin-places, or hells, as they are there called. 

We give these hints just to start inquiry and reflection. The subject 
deserves a much more extended and thorough discussion. 

Vor. V.—No. 3.—monrTHLy. 3* 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Rigaun’s Tour on THE Continent.—We quoted in our January 
number a portion of Mr. Rigaud’s report of his visit to the Continent during 
the last season; and we now give enough of the remainder, we trust, to 
show our readers how wide and promising is the field of usefulness already 
open in the old world for labors in this cause. 


Visir to Geneva.—On reaching Geneva, I found that my arrival was 
at, apparently, a very unfavorable time, the public mind being entirely 
engrossed about the new constitution, which was then being prepared, and 
very soon to be submitted to the citizens for approval or rejection. 
Whether it may be attributed in any degree to the salutary effect of the 
Geneva Peace Society, I was not able to ascertain; but the fact deserves 
to be recorded to the honor of the people, that the popular revolution which 
introduced the new state of things in that republic, was effected without 
bloodshed. 


Countess pE Setion.—lI lost no time in waiting on the Countess de 
Sellon, widow of the distinguished founder of the Geneva Peace Society, 
and was received by this Christian lady and her amiable daughters with 
the utmost kindness and cordiality. ‘The Countess, who is entirely devoted 
to the cause of peace, expressed repeatedly her joy at my arrival amongst 
them, to re-animate them in the sacred cause, lamenting that since the loss 
of the Count they had been able to do so little to promote it, and particularly 
that it had not yet been in her power to fulfil his last will, the Count 
having left a sufficient sum for the express object of the publication at 
Geneva of a periodical work to promote the principles of the Peace Society, 
and the inviolability of human life; but hitherto she had not succeeded in 
finding an editor in all respects qualified for so greata work. In consequence 
of the present state of affairs at Geneva, it was impossible to hold a public 
meeting for disseminating the principles of peace, which under other 
circumstances, no doubt, I might have done; yet I hope my visit may have 
produced some good effect, in awakening attention to the subject, and 
encouraging the friends of peace to renewed exertions for its advancement. 

The Countess very kindly took me out one evening to her beautiful little 
villa of La Fenetre, situated in the neighborhood of Geneva, on a gently 
rising ground, commanding a full view of the magnificent lake beneath, 
the city of Geneva, the mountains of Savoy, and Mont Blanc in the 
extreine distance, forming one of the most grand and lovely scenes it is 
possible for the eye to behold. ‘The grounds are also beautiful, and 
rendered peculiarly and affectingly interesting by a combination of 
circumstances and reminiscences. Here the Count de Sellon had erected 
a temple of peace, and a monument to record the names of those who had 
been distinguished in various countries as the zealous champions of the 
principles of peace, and the inviolability of the life of man; and here his 
mortal remains are deposited, who was one of the most eminent and zealous 
worthies in this sacred cause. 


Visit to Lausanne.—At Lausanne, through a letter of introduction 
from the Countess de Sellon to Professor Vinet, I had the pleasure of 
becoming acquainted with most of the ministers, and many other very 
estimable men. All with whom I conversed were for peace, and thought 
themselves sufficiently peaceable; here, they would say, we have only a 
militia, we never invade our neighbors’ territories, we only defend ourselves 
when they attack us; let every nation follow our example, and universal 
peace will be the consequence; thus, the work in instilling the Christian 
principle of the unlawfulness of all war, is rendered more difficult here 
than even in those countries and under those governments where large 
standing armies are maintained: nevertheless, I had some good opportunities 
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of disseminating our views on the subject, and my reception by all was 
very kind and encouraging. 

[ had the honor of being introduced to several members of the Grand 
Council of the Canton de Vaud, as the agent of the Peace Society, and of 
conversing with them on its principles and object, which if not fully 
concurred in, were received with admiration and respect. 

One of these gentlemen, who is a colonel, observed to me, “I have just 
served my term of twenty-five years inthe militia, and have not taken the 
life even of a sparrow; but by this means we preserve the independence of 
our country.” It is extremely difficult to combat and overcome such 
national feelings as these; even the Count de Sellon himself dealt very 
tenderly with the subject of the militia, to which by law every one must 
belong from the age of twenty to forty-five; so that upon the principles of 
our Society, it can hardly be expected that the minds of the people are 
yet prepared to unite. Finding sufficient encouragement, I proceeded to 
inake arrangements for holding a public meeting, to explain the principles 
and object of Peace Societies, and their operations in England, America, 
and France. And it gives me great pleasure to record, that the proprietors 
of the journals at Lausanne, inserted the advertisement for the peace 
meeting gratuitously. 

At Lausanne, on the 8th of June, I lectured to a large and respectable 
meeting of ladies and gentlemen; and from the perfect silence and 
attention which prevailed, I have reason to hope it was well received; at 
the close, M. Rivier, a member of the Grand Council, with several pastors 
and ministers, came up to me, and thanking me for my discourse, wished 
me all possible success in this good cause. Soon after, Professor Vinet 
and M. Scholl, a pastor, and formerly a I’rench minister in London, came to 
take leave of me; and M. Vinet brought me two letters of recommendation 
to M. Schafter, Professor and Pastor at Berne, and M,. Vuilliumex, pastor 
at Basle, which are but too flattering ; however, as they give an account of 
the effect produced by the lecture, by the pen of so distinguished a inan, I 
shall give a translated extract from one of them. “I have just come from 
a public meeting, where a numerous auditory of both sexes listened with 
an interest as fixed, as well merited to his striking pleading for peace, and 
for peace societies. Whichever side we may take on this subject, it 
appears to me difficult to hear without profit such excellent things.” The 
morning after, | went on by diligence through Yverdun and Neufchatel, 
skirting the lake of that name, through a beautiful country, and after 
travelling incessantly for fourteen hours, arrived late at night at Berne. 


Vistr To Berne.—It was a singular coincidence, that I arrived at 
Berne at the very time when the militia of the whole canton were 
assembling for military exercise, reviews, and firing at a mark; this great 
meeting continues a whole week, beginning on a Sabbath morning, and 
concluding on the following Sabbath, thus desecrating two Sabbath days ; 
the sad effects of which may be easily conceived. On the first Sabbath 
at the French church, which I attended, the congregation in the morning 
was rather numerous, but almost entirely composed of women; in the 
afternoon there were not twenty persons present, nearly the whole 
population having flocked to witness the firing at the mark at the outskirts 
of the town, and at night intemperance prevailed to a frightful extent. 
Oh, how sad it is for a professed Christian government to permit, and 
even to order that such things should take place on the sacred day of 
rest! Surely it is one of the melancholy effects of war and a military 
spirit, In the midst of such scenes, against which it seemed as if I 
ad come expressly to protest, I held a public meeting of an interesting, 
but to me ofa totally novel character. 

On the 16th of June, in the great Oratory or Lecture-room of the 
University of Berne, I had the privilege and arduous duty to lecture in 
a foreign language, on the peaceful principles and precepts of Christianity, 
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the inconsistency of war with its whole spirit and character, the nature 
of peace societies, and their operations in England, America, Geneva, and 
France; with an earnest invitation deeply to examine, adopt, and 
propagate them every where. My audience was small, but choice, 
consisting of professors, doctors, pastors, ministers, and others connected 
with the University; and in the presence of this very respectable and 
enlightened assembly, I had the honor to develop the principles of the 
Peace Society and to plead its sacred cause. [I felt strengthened to 
address these learned men, and I believe produced a strong impression 
on their minds, several of them at the close coming up to me and 
expressing their thanks, and some spontaneously giving me letters of 
introduction to professors in other towns I was about to visit, and 
promising to have some articles on the subject inserted in several of the 
German papers. Thus, I trust, the pacific seed has fallen into good ground, 
and that my visit to Berne will not have been in vain, and certainly if all 
those who heard me would exert their influence in disseminating these 
peaceful principles, it wou!d be difficult to calculate the happy effects that 
might be the result. 


Visit tro Baste.—Early the next morning I set off by the diligence, and 
traveling through Aarburg, and a highly picturesque, mountainous, and 
rocky country, for fifteen hours, arrived late in the evening at Basle. 
There I visited several of the pastors, who seemed to think that every 
Christian must be for peace, or at least that they were so in their country ; 
however, I convinced them, I believe, that it must be in a very restricted 
sense, by a reference to the prevailing military spirit, and the exceedingly 
pernicious effect attending it, in the custom of exercising the militia on the 
Sabbath, and thus desecrating the sacred day of rest. - 

Pastor Linder kindly accompanied me to the Mission House or College, 
where M. Hoffman, the principal, received me with Christian kindness, 
showed me the whole of the establishment, containing at present thirty-six 
young men, preparing to go forth as missionaries to the heathen in different 
parts of the world. In the name of our Society, I presented for the library 
of the institution, Macnamara’s Prize Essay, Ladd ona Congress of Nations, 
and some tracts, for the benefit of those who study the English language, 
which most of them do during the latter part of their residence in the 
college; on quitting this interesting spot, M. Hoffman prayed that the 
blessing of God might rest upon me, and upon my work. 

After this, I visited M. Sarasin, a pastor, and editor of a periodical work 
of a religious character, in which he promised to mention the object of my 
visit, and to give some account of peace societies, their principles and 
operations, which he would collect from the works I had deposited at the 
Missionary College. From thence my kind friend, M. Linder took me to 
the burgomaster of the town, M. Bourcard, with whom I had a most 
interesting conversation, entering deeply into the principles of the peace 
question, particularly as applicable to governors, magistrates, and all who 
are in authority ; he seemed deeply affected and convinced by what I said, 
and parted with me expressing very kind and Christian sentiments. 


GENERAL RECEPTION—ONE EXCEPTION.—It is one of the most 
encouraging circumstances connected with my mission to the Continent, 
that every where the ministers of religion received me very favorably ; and 
when I stated the principles on which our Society is founded, they generally 
admitted at once their correctness and entire accordance with the doctrine 
and spirit of Christianity, and only seemed startled at the greatness of its 
object, and the vast difficulties in the way of its accomplishment; and 
whilst truth compels me to give an instance to the contrary, I record it as 
an exception to the general rule. 

Having a letter of introduction to a minister at Mayence, I waited upon 
him, and we had a very strong discussion on the principles of the Peace 
Society. He believes that monarchs alone are responsible to God for all 
the evil that is committed in war; but, that as for their subjects, their duty 
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is simply to obey the powers that be, which are ordained of God, and that 
they may, as very good Christians, kill their enemies in battle, at the 
command of their sovereigns; that they do not hate their enemies, and that 
they may even love them so as to pray for them. In short, I never met 
with a more martial spirit; it was truly a “church militant” in the worst 
sense of the word with him. I endeavored, in vain, to convince him. He 
continued to argue. He spoke bad French, and still worse English; and 
when he could find no words to express himself in either of those languages, 
he burst forth into a warm harangue in German. I then thought it was 
high time to bring the argument to a close; so, as soon as he paused a little 
to take breath, I said that I was extremely sorry I had not understood a 
word of his German address, and that although we had differed so materially 
on the subject in question, I hoped we should still cherish a Christian 
feeling towards each other. So saying, I gave him some tracts, which he 
promised to read with very serious attention. He was evidently affected, 
and we parted very good friends. 


Visit to Bonn.—I proceeded down the Rhine to Bonn, and visited 
its celebrated university, where I was very politely received by the 
librarians, Professors Schram and Krosch; with the former, who speaks 
French, I had some interesting conversation. He approved very much the 
object and principles of the Peace Society, but contemplated almost 
insurmountable difficulties in their application. I presented him, for the 
library, the Essays of Macnamara and Ladd, for which he requested me to 
express his acknowledgements to the Committee of the Peace Society, 
and he very kindly showed me the extensive library and very curious 
museum of the University, consisting of a considerable collection of Roman 
antiquities, discovered at different times, and in various places, along the 
banks of the Rhine. 


Visit To THE CapiTat or Beteium.—I continued to descend this fine 
river as far as Cologne; and then directing my course towards Brussels, 
went by railway to Aix-la-Chapelle, from thence by coach to Liege, where 
I again got upon the railway, and arrived at Brussels on the 2d of July. I 
had many very good letters of introduction to persons of considerable 
influence in this important city, the capital of Belgium, from London and 
Paris, besides several others I procured during the course of my journey, 
in the different towns through which I had passed; thus I soon formed an 
extensive acquaintance amongst the intelligent and benevolent part of the 
community, with whom I labored to instil the principles of our Society, to 
show the desirableness of union among Christians for that purpose, and to 
invite their co-operation in endeavoring to establish a Peace Society at 
Brussels. I also freely distributed a considerable number of tracts in 
French and English, and by every means in my power made known the 
object of my visit, and prepared the public mind for its accomplishment. 
In the name of the London Peace Society, I had the honor to present to his 
Majesty, the King of Belgium, through his private secretary, M. Conway, 
Macnamara’s Prize Essay, and Ladd on a Congress of Nations, which his 
Majesty was graciously pleased to accept. Copies of the same works, 
together with the French volume, entitled “Principles de la Paix,” and 
several other tracts in English, I also presented to the royal library, to 
which, under proper regulations, free access is permitted to the public. 

Having, at length, made the necessary arrangements, on the 20th of July 
I held a public meeting in French, the language of the country, at the . 
Philharmonic Society, who kindly granted me the use of their grand saloon, 
for the purpose of introducing, by a Concert of Nations, the best and most 
universal harmony of the world. The meeting, though not numerously, 
was yet most respectably attended; and I endeavored, very fully, to 
develop the object and principles of peace societies, as already established 
in England, America, Geneva, and France; relating their proceedings and 
progress in those countries, and reading several extracts from the Report 
of the General Meeting of the Christian Morals Society at Paris, relative 
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to the important subject of peace, which seemed to excite peculiar interest ; 
and closing with an earnest invitation, by the formation of a peace society 
at Brussels, to unite with those other nations of Europe in the laudable 
endeavor to promote permanent and universal peace. My address was 
applauded, and I perceived that a considerable impression had been made; 
several of the most respectable and philanthropic persons present inviting 
me to return in the winter, when the town would be full, to complete the 
work I had already commenced. I concluded, by expressing the pleasure 
it would afford me to comply with their invitation, and that I felt persuaded 
that, with such a prospect in view, the Committee would very readily send 
me on a second visit to Brussels. Thus, we may rejoice, that although a 
peace society has not yet been established at Brussels for the kingdom of 
Belgium, a foundation has been laid for that desirable event. In the mean 
time, M. Scheler, the king’s librarian, has very kindly consented to act as 
correspondent of the London Peace Society, and to take charge of the 
remaining stock of tracts, which I left in his hands. 





LETTER FROM THE SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN MORALS. 


Office of the Society of Christian Morals, , 
Paris, October 20th, 1842. 


To the Members of the Board of the American Peace Society at Boston: 


GENTLEMEN,—The Society of Christian Morals has been successively 
honored with the letter of Mr. George C. Beckwith of 24th May, and very 
lately with that of Mr. Blanchard of the 19th of September last, and this 
last acompanied by the last numbers of the Advocate of Peace, and a very 
interesting collection of documents on the subject of peace. 

Honor to you, gentlemen for the zeal, at once ardent and indefatigable, 
with which you persevere so nobly in advocating this holy cause of nations 
and of humanity. The Society of Christian Morals will always do itself the 
honor of seconding your generous efforts by the concurrence of its wishes, 
and by its own operations. Its General Convention of the 18th of April last, 
had been not less celebrated by the eclat of the prizes adjudged than by 
the exhibition of the eternal principles of justice, peace and philanthropy, 
proclaimed in the presence of France, and of Europe, by its honorable 
President, and by Messrs. Carnot and Villenave-—We recommend to your 
particular attention, the Report of this memorable session. 

Since that time we have formed in our Society a standing Committee of 
Peace, of which your worthy countryman, Mr. Gibbes, is a member. Will 
it not be desirable for the triumph of our noble cause, that his “ International 
Peace Journal” should become, for the united Committees of Peace in 
Boston, London and Paris, a brilliant focus for the diffusion through the 
world, of light and power on this subject. The labors of our three Societies, 
hitherto disconnected, will hereafter find in this Journal, a daily organ, a 
reciprocal support. The truths which may be daily reiterated, will be, 
from their nature, such as must act most effectually upon the masses, and 
terminate by converting them. As soon as the conversion of the people is 
effected, it will Jead irresistibly, sooner or later, to that of government. 

We take, therefore, as well as yourselves, the plan of Mr. Gibbes into 
serious consideration. This plan has all our sympathies, as it has already 
excited yours, 

The Society avails itself of the occasion of a ship about to sail, to present 
you, enclosed, all the numbers of its Journal, in which you are deficient. 
Several copies of its Report of April, and three copies of one of the memoirs, 
approved by it (that of M. Bazan). 

Deign to receive, Honorable Gentlemen, the expression of our sentiments 
of sincere brotherhood. 

For the Society, Your very respectful servant, 
CuarLes Mato, 
General Secretary. 
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HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Our narrow limits oblige us to exclude from every number no small part 
of the matter that we wish to insert. Mr. Rigaud’s tour we designed to 
publish long ago; but its insertion now compels us to defer nearly all 
notice of our own operations, as well as other matters which demand 
attention. We have on hand a large number of extracts from our Secretary’s 
report of his labors from month to month; but we must content ourselves 
with merely mentioning the places he has visited. 


Lazors or AGEents.—We are unable to give a full account of Mr. 
Miller’s operations; but our Secretary since the date of our last extracts, 
has visited Westfield, Springfield, three societies, Cabotville, Attleborough, 
East and West Franklin, Wrentham, Foxboro,’ Medfield, four parishes in 
Medway, Concord for a joint lecture, Acton, Lowell, several discourses, 
North Chelmsford, Dracut, two parishes, Andover, two parishes, Methuen 
for a joint service, Manchester, N. H. Of his visits to some of these places, 
we shall, if possible, give hereafter some sketches. 


ALL DANGER OF WaR NOT YET Past.—It is surprising with what 
facility even men of intelligence and forecast will] lull asleep their fears of 
war, and promise lasting peace without any further efforts for the purpose. 
Because we have settled a part, only a part, of our difficulties with England, 
not a few calculate, as a matter of course, on a long, uninterrupted amity 
between the two nations; but other points now in dispute may ere-long 
awaken jealousy, and lead to altercation and bloodshed. Even the Oregon 
Territory, lately discussed with so much warmth in Congress,is not the 
only bone of contention; but this alone might, with the war-spirit of fifty 
years ago, suffice to embroil the parties almost any month; and our only 
security lies, under God, in such a public sentiment as shall imperatively 
demand the peaceful adjustment of all national difficulties. We have only 
just begun our work; nor can we safely recline upon our oars until the 
entire war-system of Christendom, the savage arbitrament of the sword, is 
superseded by pacific substitutes as the settled policy of the civilized 
world. 


THe Way pPREPARED.—Our servants find every where an increasing 
disposition to hear with favor on peace. The public mind is more awake, 
more impressible on the subject, and far less inclined to receive our 
arguments with incredulity, or our appeals with indifference. The 
providence of God has strikingly prepared the way for our efforts; and, if 
our friends would only furnish the requisite funds, we might expect ere- 
long an unprecedented degree of success in this cause. 


Pustications on Peace.—We hail, as an omen of great ultimate 
good to our cause, the disposition of the periodical press to publish on 
peace. We observe some score of religious papers inserting frequent, if 
not weekly articles on the subject; and in a late number of the Christian . 
Examiner, we read, with exquisite pleasure, an able and eloquent essay on 
the progress of our cause; and still another contribution to the literature 
of peace we have found ina pamphlet on War inconsistent with Christianity, 
recently issued from the press. Such indications of progress are unequivocal 
and cheering. 
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PEACE MEETING IN THE CAPITOL OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


On Wednesday evening, the eighth, the American Peace Society held, 
in the Hall of the Representatives, a public meeting for the discussion of 
subjects relative to the cause of peace. In the absence of the President, 
Rogert Ranrovut, Esq., of Beverly, was called to the chair, and the 
following resolutions, prepared by a committee of arrangements, were 
presented by G. C. BeckwiTu. 


1. Resolved, That war, as a method for the settlement of national difficulties, is an 
unchristian and inefficient system, and ought to be discontinued by all civilized communities. 

2. Resolved, That preparations for war, so far from checking this evil, occasion far more 
wars than they prevent, and are the chief means of continuing the custom. 

3. Reso/red, ‘That the recent adjustment of our difficulties with England, which had baffled 
the efforts of more than haifa century, evinces a most auspicious change in public opinion, 
and illustrates the possibility of settling all national disputes by better means than the sword. 

4. Resolved, That the general peace of Christendom for nearly thirty years, longer than had 
been known before since the commencement of the Christian era, is owing mainly to the efforts 
and influences which together constitute the cause of peace; and such success from the small 
amount of means hitherto used, calls for devout gratitude to the God of peace, and strongly 
encourages a large increase of exertions in behalf of this great philanthropic enterprise. 

5. Resolved, That peace, as a pioneer or auxiliary to all efforts for the good of mankind, 
deserves the support especially of those who are embarked in other enterprises of benevolence 
and reform. 

6. Resolved, That, since the cause of universal and permanent peace will require concert 
among nations, we hail with satisfaction and hope the proposal for a General Conference on the 
subject in London next June. 

7. Resolved, That, relying for ultimate success mainly on the education of the young in the 
pacific principles of the gospel, we helieve it the duty of all preachers, of all parents, and of 
teachers in all our seminaries of learning, to combine their efforts in training up such a 
generation of peace-makers as would sponta:ieously keep the peace of the world. 


Mr. Beckwith, as the Society’s Secretary, made a few explanatory 
statements, and was followed in pertinent, spirited and eloquent addresses 
by Dr. W. Cuannine, Rurus P. Sreseins, Frepertck W. Ho tanp, 
CuarRies Spear, and E. S. Gannet. Persons of different views were 
invited to speak, and fresh interest was given to the meeting by a discussion 
springing from some forcible remarks of Mr. Apams, of Marbiehead, replied 
to by Messrs. Stebbins, Gannett and Blanchard, but the lateness of the 
hour would not permit a long continuance of the debate. 
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